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THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


We omitted to observe yesterday, in ‘our concluding article upon 
General O’Connor’s pamphlet, that Louis-Philip has, for some 
time past, appeared not to be a French King upon liking, but an 
Allied King upon sufferance ; not the popular father of the great 
amily, but the anxious and barely tolerated brother of the families 
royal. <A circumstance connected with immediate events has just 
vecurred, to which, as it is a piece of news, and not in one of our 
books for reviewal, we can but barely allude ; but which need not 
occasion any surprise, if viewed with reference to this ominous 
aspect of the French King. It is clear to us, that the French peo- 
ple are more disturbed both by him and his brother Sovereigns, than 
seems generally supposed ; and that there is an understood agree- 
ment that he is to make the most popular shew he can of the state 
of affairs, as a set-off to certain anniversary recollections and disap- 
pointed hopes. Flags and fortresses are to be talked of, as in the 
days of Bonaparte ; and the old vanity to be appealed to, instead of 
the new and noble pride. 





SPANIARDS AT HOME.* 


By the author’s dedication of this work ro his cousin, the Earl of 
Buchan, we learn two things: first, that the said author, Henry D. 
Inglis, and an old acquaintance commonly styled Derwent Conway, 
are ‘ two single gentlemen rolled into one,’ the latter appellation 
having merely been assumed during the period of literary probation ; 
and that he is connected with the aristocracy, a secret which ex- 
plains certain opinions and expressions, in his ‘ Journey through 
Norway,’ &c. which we formerly pointed out as unworthy of his 
better sense. Whether or not we were correct in supposing that 
Mr Conway was a young man, and (which cannot be said of al! 
young men) likely to grow wiser, certain it is, that, notwithstanding 
the short interval between the publication of the two works, the 
present is infinitely superior to its predecessor. With the same 
quick eye for everything around him, great or small, the same dis- 
position to be pleased, and to make the best of circumstances as 
they rise; we see greater evidence of reflection, more enlarged 
views, and greater power of expression, ‘There are few things we 
should like better, on a winter’s evening, than to seat ourselves 
before a cheerful fire, and to attack such volumes, knife in hand. 
Notwithstanding his alias, we have a particular liking for this 
author. He does not, like the architect in the Greek jest-book, 
exhibit bricks as specimens of his skill; he says enough about public 
buildings, and not too much; he does not content himself with 
shewing us the towns and villages through which he passes, he 
introduces us to the inhabitants. 
not travel with him post-haste from inn to inn, conversing only 
with drivers, landlords, and chambermaids,—we reside with him, 
we visit with him, we travel in Spain with eyes and ears open, and 
become acquainted with Spaniards of all classes. Kings and nobles, 
priests and friars, merchants, petty traders, robbers, and peasants, 
—we are familiar with them all. We shall be tempted to make as 
copious extracts as our limited space will permit ; but as we cannot 
pre‘en| to give more thana slight glimpse of the work, we shall 
endeavour, ‘in’ the selection, to do justice to its merits, rather by 
pointing out the variety of its features, than by availing ourselves 
of its most interesting passages. Their number would make the 
choice difficult ; and, though we should quote at random, we could 
scarcely do amiss. The reader will do well to draw on the boots 
of his understanding, make instant acquaintance with the author, 
and travel with him through the two volumes. Spanish travelling, 
by the way, seems remarkably rapid, in comparison with the gene- 
rally slow movements of Spaniards :— 

* Spain in 1830. By Henry D. Inglis, Author of ‘ Solitary Walks 


through Many Lands? * A Journey through Norway,’ §c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Whittaker & Cp. 














‘ In no part of Europe,’ says Mr Inglis, ‘ is it possible to travel 
with so much comfort, or with so great rapidity, as by the Spanish 
Courier, The coach is more commodious and roomy than av 
English private carriage; it is well cushioned and seated; the win- 
dows are furnished with Venetian blinds, by which the air may be 
admitted, and the sun excluded; and with silk curtains, by which 
the sun may be excluded even when the glass windows are closed. 
Two passengers only are admitted inside; another is admitted into 
the cabriolet along with the guard. The coach is drawn by four 
mules, which are kept at a gallop the whole way, up hill and down 
hill ; and the road from Bayonne to Madrid is generally as smooth 
as the best roads in England, I ascertained that the rate of travel- 
ling exceeded twelve miles an hour. No time is lost in useless 
stoppages; the mules are changed with as great expedition as in 
England. The traveller must be contented with few meals; and 
against the assaults of thirst, the guards are provided with a well- 
filled wine-skin, to which they never apply, without first offering it 
to the passengers, who are expected to accept the civility.’ 

For the sake of security, most of the principal Spanish diligences 
pay tribute to the banditti; but one which runs between Madrid and 
Seville, ensures the privilege of a free passage, in a very singular 
manner. A certain sum had becn agreed upon, between the propri- 
etor of the diligence, and the agent employed by the banditti, as the 
price of security from robbers of consequence ; for ‘ the small fry,’ 
the agent would not undertake to be answerable. ‘We,’ said he, 
‘respect the engagements entered into by each other, but there is 
nothing like honour among the petty thieves.’—Accordingly, the 
coach was soon after robbed by petty thieves ;—to obviate this dan- 
ger, it was determined that one of the bandit chiefs should always 
travel with it; and travellers are now secure under this protection ; 
inferior rogues being awed by the presence of the bandit guard. One 
of the Seville diligences is guarded by a ci-devant chief, named Poli- 
nario, who was of high rank in his profession, but has latterly taken 
to an honest life. The cause of this change is thus described by 
Mr Inglis :— 

‘A few years ago, understanding that the archbishop of Gaen 
would pass the Sierra Morena in his carriage without other attend- 
ants than his servants, he lay in wait for the prelate, and stopped 
his carriage. The archbishop of course delivered his money, and 
Polinario, having received it, asked his blessing; upon this, the 
archbishop began to remonstrate with the robber, setting forth the 
heinousness of his offences, and the wickedness of his life. But 
Polinario interrupted the archbishop by telling him that it was of no 
use remonstrating upon his manner of life, unless his Grace could 
obtain a pardon for the past ; because withdut this, it was impossi- 
ble that he could change his mode of living. The archbishop of 
Gaen is a good man, and feeling a real desire to assist Polinario, in 
his half-expressed desire of seekiug a better way of life, he passed 
his word that he would obtain for him his Majesty’s pardon; and 
Polinario came under a solemn promise to the archbishop, that he 
would rob no more. In this way the matter stood for eleven 


ertiahnkdteaineaitilihiaens watedin| months before the archbishop could obtain the pardon he had pro- 


mised ; and, during all this time, Polinario was obliged to conceal 
himself from the pursuit which the offer of a considerable reward had 
long before instigated. At length, however, the pardon was ob- 
tained; and Polinario was free to lead an honest life, He admits 
that he is not contented with the change; and makes no hesitation 
in saying that the promise made to the archbishop alone prevents 
him returning to his former profession ; but, he says, the archbishop 
kept his word to him, and he will keep his word to the archbishop.’ 


Would to God all the illustrious thieves in the world were as 
honest as this. 

The usual refreshment presented to a traveller when he stops at 
at inn, consists of bread and chocolate. Of the bread, the author 
speaks in high terms, as the best in Europe. 

‘I have nowhere tasted bread,’ says he, ‘ that will compare 
with that of Spain... . . . . . Chocolate in Spain is 
very different from chocolate in England: it is served in a very 
small cup, about the size of the ald India china coffee cup; it is 
about the consistence of thick cream, and is highly spiced with 
cinnamon: the traveller in Spain who dislikes chocolate, will 
often find himself exposed to great inconvenience. . . . . 
ke ee In no part of Spain, least of all in Biscay, 
is it the custom to live extravagantly or luxuriantly. The table of 
a Biscayan is remarkable for its simplicity and sameness: of what- 
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ever rank he may be, he takes his cup of chocolate and bread, 
followed by a glassjof sugar and water, about eight o’clock ; he dines 
about one, and six days out of seven, his dinner consists of broth, 
and a puchero, which is boiled beef, with a small bit of pork, 
surrounded either by cabbage or Spanish peas (gurbanzos) and 
varied occasionally with a sausage ; a cup of one again in the 
afternoon, and, for supper, boiled lettuce, prepared with vinegar, 
oil, and pepper, finish the repasts of the day. The menage at home, 
therefore, costs but a trifling sum, neither does the Biscayan spend 
anything upon entertaining his friends; not that he is unsocial ; he 
is social according to the custom of his country. During the 
winter, a circle of six, eight, or ten females, form themselves into a 
society, and agree to visit each other, each chooses a week, and 
during each week the circle assembles every evening at the same 
house ; they take chocolate before going out, and sup when they 
return. The entertainment is entirely intellectual ; music, cards, 
and dancing fill up the evening. Upon one occasion only does the 
circle eat together: all the money lost and won at cards, is made 
a purse, and is confided to one of the party; and, during the 
summer, it is converted into a dinner in the country, of which all 
the members of the circle partake.’ 


This is turning cards to good account, making them to furnish, 
not only a winter amusement, freed from any mean anxiety about 
joss and gain, but also a social rural entertainment in the summer, 
of which loosers and winners equally partake. In a country where 
ignorance is so prevalent, and cards become a necessary resource, 
it is well that they are used so discreetly. One of the Spanish 
games is ludicrous enough :— 


* Every evening while I remained in Bilboa, | spent half an hour 








in the Swiss coffee-house,—the only one in the town; and one | 


evening I was very much amused by a curious scene I witnessed 
there. Four gentlemen were seated at a card-table when I entered 
the coffee-house, and at first I paid no particular attention to them; 
but accidentally resting my eye upon them while sipping my coffee, 
I was surprised to see one of the players shut one eye, and at the 


wandered to another, who, at the same moment, squinted with both 


stant succession of face-making all the while the game went on. 
It is impossible to describe the strange, ludicrous, and hideous faces 
of the players; I was at first dumb with astonishment, and then 
convulsed with laughter; and all the while dying with curiosity to 
know the reason of so grotesque an exhibition. It was a Biscayan 
game, called mus; answering to each card, there is a particular 


contortion of the face, which interprets its value; and the point of 


the “game consists in the dexterity with which partners are 
able to convey to each other, by grimaces, the state of each other’s 
hand. This is a favourite game at Biscay, but it is said to require 
a life-time to become expert in it: J should think it required also 
the natural gift of grimace.—The saying in the English ballad, 
‘ My face is my fortune,’ would become an apt quotation in the 
mouth of one of these physiognomical performers. What a capital 
Biscayan card-player Munden would have made ! 

Speaking of the Church of Our Lacy of Bigona, the author says, 
* There is a small foundation left to this church for a curious pur- 
pose. 
mencement of every thunder-storm,—say a certain prayer,—and 
sprinkle the sky with holy water. It appears, however, that the 
virtue of the water, as well as the water itself, has been sometimes 


The curate must go to the gate of the church at the com- | 


dissipated before reaching the clouds, for the church tower has been | 


twice struck by lightning.’ 
The author nexts visits the hospital, in which he finds but fifty 
patients, and two diseases—consumption and old age. 


He tells us | 


that there is one ward of the building appropriated ‘ to strangers, | 


and persons of a superior rank in life, who may be desirous of good 
advice at a moderate expense, and without occasioning trouble to 
friends and relations: {the former might be omitted. Friends, 
properly so called, would not readily give up to a hired nurse the 
privilege of tending the patient.) These pay half a dollar a day, and 


have all the best hospital attendance, united with t!e comforts of a | 


private house. I can scarcely conceive a more welcome piece of 
intelligence to an unfortunate stranger, seized with a severe malady 
in a foreign country, than the existence of an institution like this. 
In walking through the wards, I noticed books in the hands of 
several of the patients; these were chiefly forms of prayer; but see- 
ing one sick man laughing heartily over his studies, I had the curiosity 
to approach his bed near enough to ascertain that he was engaged 
with a comedy of Lopez de Vega.’ 

Biscay enjoys many privileges, of which the author mentions, as 
the most remarkable, that it acknowledges no king, the King of 
Spain being only the Lord of Biscay ;—that the conscription docs 


being strangled, in cases where any other Spaniard, unless he were 





of strangulation is inflicted while the criminal is seated. In Japan 
there is a similar privilege, enjoyed by criminals of gentility, but of 
a completer and more independent kind,—the offender being allowed 
to rip himself up, and extremely valuing himself upon that ‘ corpo- 
ration right.’—After noticing a miserable village, near Lerma, of 
which the poor ragged inhabitants seemed like famishing wolves, so 
eagerly did they seize npon the least morsel of biscuit offered to 
them, our traveller observes— 

* I noticed two stone pillars, and a wooden pole across, indicat. 
ing that the proprietor possesses the power of life and death within 
his own domain, I forget the name of the grandee at whose door 
lies all this misery; but if the power of life and death be his, and if 
he cannot make the former more tolerable, it would be humanity to 
inflict the latter.’ 

In Madrid, rags are seldom or never seen. Among the people 
assembled near the palace, upon occasion of the Queen’s accouche.- 
ment, whose numbers he calculates as thirty-thousand, our author 
says, ‘I did not sce a single person in rags—scarcely even a beggar: 
It is possible, however, that a cloak may conceal much wretchedness; 
and of this IT had one day an example. Sauntering one morning in . 
the retired part of the Prado, in front of the botanical garden, I sat 
down upon the low wall that supports the iron railing: a man with 
a decent cloak wrapped round him, sat a few paces" distant, seem- 
ingly in a reverie ; he happened to have takén his seat upon some 
prohibited place, and one of the guards, unperceived by him, walked 
forward, and tapped him on the shoulder with his musket ; whether 
the sudden start which this intrusion occasioned had unfastened his 
cloak, or whether he had accidentally let go his hold of it, is of no 
consequence; but the cloak dropped half off his body, and I discoy. 
ered that it was his only garment, except his neckcloth. The man 
was no beggar ; he hastily replaced the cloak, and walked away. He 


| was probably one of that class who, in Madrid, sacrifice all to the 
same time thrust his tongue out of his mouth: from him my eyes | 


exterior ; or, probably one of those very few Castilians who yet 


J é ‘ | inherit old Castilian pride, and who would rather die than as 
eyes, and thrust forward his own lip: I now saw that it was a con- | , ais 


alms.’ 

Mr Inglis relates many instances of persons living upon a very 
small income, who will submit to any possible privation, so long as 
they can make a figure on the Prado on Sunday evenings. The 
absolute articles of female dress, are the mantella, the fan, and the 
comb, which are universally worn :— 

‘ Throughout Spain, but especially in Madrid, the comb is an 
indispensable and important part of every woman’s dress, and a 
never failing accompaniment of the mantilla. A fashionable Spanish 
comb is not less than a foot long, and eight or nine inches broad; 
and no woman considers from nine to fifteen dollars (from 2/. to 31) 
too much to give for this appendage. 

‘ No feature in the scene before me appeared more novel than the 
universality of the fan; a Spanish woman would be quite as likely 
to go out of doors without her shoes, as without her fan. I saw 
not one female in the streets without this indispensable appendage. 
The portly dame, and her stately daughter, the latter six paces in 
advance, as is the universal custom throughout Spain, walked 
fanning themselves; the child of six years old held mamma with 
one hand, and fanned herself with the other; the woman sitting at 
her stall, selling figs, sat fanning herself; and the servant coming 
from market, carried her basket with one arm, and fanned herself 
with the other.’ 

The author dwells at some length upon Spanish skill ia the 
management of the fan, 

The mantilla is described as a scarf thrown over the head and 
shoulders, descending nearly to the waist behind, and falling in front 
over a very high comb, gathered and fastened by a clasp or orna- 
ment of some kind, just above the forehead. The arrangement of 
the mantilla is an aflair of no small importance ; and an absurd regu- 
lation, which obliges every lady to displace her mantilla, and hang it 
over her arm, on entering the Botanic Gardens, amounts, says our 
author, almost to an order of exclusion to a Spanish woman. 

We would willingly extract, at length, Mr Inglis’s description of 
the houses, and of the general mode of life among the gentry and 
tradespeople of Madtid ; for, notwithstanding the usual complaint 
of the difficulty of getting into society there, it seems that he. was 
upon familiar terms with many Spanish families, A guest is sel- 
dom invited to dinner; and not to be invited to dinner would 
appear, to the generality of Englishmen, an utter exclusion from 
society. A single invitation to the house of a Spaniard, however, 
insures a welcome at all times; and if a guest should happen to 
make his visit at the dinner hour, he is invited to partake. The 


| iuhabitants of Madrid consider themselves as hospitable, because 
not extend to Biscay, this province being bound to furnish troops in | they make their friends welcome, without repeated invitations ;— 
case of invasion only;—and that a Biscayan has the advantaze of | they do not consider the provision of meat as a part of hospitality. 


‘ A stranger,’ says the author, ‘might live years ina Spanish city, 


a noble, would be hanged. The difference is, that the punishment | and be on terms of intimacy with many wealthy Spaniards, and 
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might yet never break bread within a Spanish house,—certainly 
never by invitation. I speak at present of Madrid, and the cities of 
the interior. In Cadiz, Malaga, Valencia, and Barcelona, dinner- 

ies are occasionally given. But with this seeming want of hos- 
pitality towards strangers, there is much, and very uncalled for, 

erosity. Wherever a stranger goes in company with a Spaniard, 
—if toa coffee-house,—to a theatre,—to a bull-fight,—even to 
shops where fancy articles are sold, the Spaniard insists upon pay- 
ing. Any remonstrance offends him 3; nor will he ever, atany after 
time, permit } aye to repay the obligation in a similar way. He is at 
all times ready with the purse, and draws its strings with the alacrity 
of a man who is eager to give away his money. It is difficult to 
refer to any common principle, the different ways in which a Span- 
iard and an Englishman shew kindness to a stranger. The Span- 
jard lays out his money upon him cheerfully, but gives him nothing 
to eat: the Englishman, on the other hand, would dislike paying a 
crown for a foreigner, but would ask him to dinner again and again, 
and thus lay out ten times its amount. I fear this apparent dis- 
regard of money, may have some connexion with that great and 
unfortunate failing in the character of the middle classes in Spain, 
particularly in Castile,—love of display or ostentation.’ 

We do not see that there is more ostentation evinced in the 
Spanish, than in the English mode of exercising courtesy. Many 
grand dinners are given, in this country, .that savour more of osten- 
tation than hospitality. There seems a little English prejudice here. 
It is singular that Mr Inglis makes no harsh remark upon the want of 
hospitality in the inhabitants of Madrid ;—here, he persuades him- 
self that his countrymen have the advantage,—and he is satisfied ; 
but, knowing an Englishman’s horror at the thought of parting 
with a crown-piece, he feels that the Spaniard’s ready purse makes 
a better figure, and this disposes him to make objection to it. 

(To be continued.} 





FINE ARTS. 


TO THE TATLER,. 
Sirn,—I was induced, by your notice of Saturday, July 23d, to pay 
a visit to the recently-erected Statue of the late Major Cartwright. 

Allow me to suggest that you have omitted, in the notice alluded 
to, to mention the name or names of the sculptor and founder by 
whom the work has been executed. 

The first impression upon my mind on viewing the statue was, 
that there was a strong resemblance, in attitude and appearance, to 
that of the late Mr Watt, by Chantrey. Were they the work of 
the same artist, I could conceive the possibility of the head of Watt 
giving place to that of the Major, the figure remaining essentially 
unaltered. Not being one of the privileged, I could only view the 
work from without the railing. T fully agree with your remarks on 
the illegibility of the inscription at that distance, neither could I 
discover the name of the sculptor, although I am not aware of any 
defect of vision at ordinary distances. The remedy you propose, 
by relieving the letters from thé ground, would probably prove 
effectual. 


When it is considered that the place from whence this work of 
art and memorial of a distinguished and meritorious individual must 
be most frequently viewed 1s the foot pavement, I could not avoid 
regretting that so little attention had been paid to the gratification 
of the public as to leave paltry obstructions which preclude an 
entire view of the statue. I allude to the framing or support for a 
lamp on the left of the gate (no lamp surmounting it at present), 


relating to the admission of children without attendants. These 
impertinences interfere with every attempt to obtain an entire view 
of the statue from the footpath or pavement: the lamp-frame inter- 
sects it; and the board intervenes so as to cut off the head from 
the lower part of the figure. 
small degree of consideration for the gratification of others, ought 

immediately to remove these obscurations of the great reformer. 
I am, Sir, a constant reader of Tus Tarier, and, with few 

exceptions, an admirer of your criticisms, 

Homo. 
{The artist who executed the statue, is, we understand, Mr 
Clarke of Birmingham. The omission of the publisher’s name in 
the review alluded to by our correspondent, was an accident. We 
will get the book again, and supply it.] 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Rare InnApirant or A CaGe.—M. de Masson asserts that he 
know a lady of the Russian Court, in the reign of Catherine II, who kept a 
slave who was her perruquier, shut up in a cage in her own chamber. She 
let him out every day to arrange her head-dress, and locked him up again 
with her own hands after the business of the toilet was over. His box was 
placed at her bed-head, and in this fashion he attended her wherever she 
went. His fare was bread and water. He passed three years in this cap- 





tivity, the object of which was to conceal from all the world that his lady 
wore a wig. The close confinement was a punishment for running away 
from her service ; the meagre diet a measure of revenge, because he could 
not prevent her growing older and uglier every day.—Memoires Secretes 
sur la Russie. 





Surely a little common sense, and a | 





A Posinc Repty.—DrNettleton, an accomplished physician of the 
last century, was in company one day with several gentlemen, one of whom 
was laying great stress on the po account of Cromwell’s selling himself 
to the Devil before the battle of Worcester ; affirming, that the bargain was 
intended to be for twenty-one years, bat that the Devil had put a trick upon 
Oliver, by changing the 21 into 12; and then, turning hastily to the Doc- 
tor, the gentleman asked’*him, ‘* What could be the Devil’s motive for so 
doing ?’’ The Doctor, answered, ‘* That he could not tell what was his 
motive, unless he was in a hurry about the Restoration,” 


AnoTugeR.—On the day of Lessing’s reception into the order of 
Free-masons at Hamburgh, one of his friends, a jealous free-mason, took 
him aside into an adjoining room, and asked him, ‘‘Is it not true now, 
that you find nothing among us against the government, religion, or morals?’ 
—‘* Yes,” answered Lessing, with great vivacity, ‘* would to heaven | had ! 
I should then at least have found something.” =~ 


Irems in Swirt’s Witt. — I bequeath to Mr John Grattan, a 
silver box, to keep in it the tobacco which the said John usually chews, 
called pigtail.—I bequeath to the Reverend Mr Robert Gratian, Prebendary 
st Audeon’s, my strong box, on condition of his giving the sole use of the 
said box to his brother, Dr James Grattan, during the life of the said Doctor, 
who hath more ocgasion for it. 


DeceitFuLNess OF PLEasurs.—The wise give us caution enough 
to beware the treachery of our desires, and to distinguish true and.entire 
pleasures, from such as are mixed and complicated with greater pain. For 
the greatest part of pleasures, say they, wheedle and caress only to strangle 
us, like those thieves the Egyptians called Philiste; and if the head ache 
should come before drunkenness, we should have a care of drinking too 
much: but Pleasure, to deceive us, marches before, and coneeals her 
train.— Montaigne. 


Uninrenpep Sine1nc.—Dr Bentley, when he came to town, 
was accustomed, in his visits to Lord Carteret, sometimes to spend the even- 


| ings with his Lordship. One day old Lady Granville reproached her son 


with keeping the country clergyman, who was with him the night before, 
till he was intoxicated. Lord Carteret denied the charge ; upon which: the 
lady replied, that the clergyman could not have sung in so ridiculousa 
manner, unless he had been in liquor. The truth was, that the singing thus 
mistaken by her Ladyship, was Dr Bentley’s endeavour to instruct and enter- 
tain his noble friend, by reciting Terence according to the true cantilena of 
the ancients. 


A Rieut anp Noste Sprrit.—I am not guilty of the common 
error, of judging another by myself. I easily believe that in another's 
humour, that is contrary to my own ; and though I find myself engaged to 
one certain form, 1 do not oblige others to it, as many do; but believe and 
apprehend a thousand ways of living, and, contrary to most men, more 
easily admit of differences than uniformity amongst us. I very much desire 
that we may be censured every man by himself, and would not be drawn 
into the consequences of common examples. My weakness does nothing 
alter the esteem I ought to have of the force and vigour of those who deserve 
it. Crawling upon the slime of the earth, [do not for all that cease to 
observe up in the clouds the inimitable height of some heroic souls: ‘tis @ 
great deal for me to have my judgment regular and right, if the effects cannot 
be so, and to retain this sovereign part at least free from corruption: ‘tis 
something to have my will right and good where my legs fail me. 
Montaigne. 


Poor Sprre.— The greater part of Charles I.’s collection of 
pictures being dispersed in the civil wars, and Charles IT. being desirous of 
recovering several miniatures which it contained, which were painted by the 
celebrated Olivers, father and son, his Majesty frequently inquired ghout 
them after the Restoration, At last, he was told by one Rogers, of Isle- 
worth, that both the father and son were dead ; but that the son’s widow 
was living at Isleworth, and had mauy of their works. The King went very 
privately and unknown, with Rogers, to see them; the widow showed 
several, finished and unfinished; with many of which the King being pleased, 
he asked her if she would sell them; she replied, she had a mind the King 


. | should see them first, and if he did not purchase them, she should think of 
and a still more unsightly obstacle, a board containing a prohibition | 


disposing of them. The King discovered himself ; on which she produced 
some more pictures, which she seldom shewed. The King desired her to set 
a price ; she said she did not care to make a price with his ed 3, she 
would leave it to him ; but promised to look over her husband's books, and 
let his Majesty know what prices his father, the late King, bad paid; The 
King took away what he liked, and sent Rogers to Mrs Oliver with the 
option of 1000l. or an annuity of 3001. for her life. She ehose the latter. 
Some years afterwards, it happened that the King’s mistresses having begged 
all or most of these pictures, Mrs Oliver said, on hearing it, that if she had 
thought the King would have given them to sncf , he never 
should have hed them. This reached the court, the poor woman's salary 
was stopped, and she never received it afterwards. 





Tue Canapa Goose.—Mr Platt, a respectable farmer on Long 
Island, being out shooting in one of the bays, which in that part of the 
country abound with water-fowl, wounded a wild goose. Being wing- 
tipped, and unable to fly, he caught it and brought it heme alive. lt proved 
to be a female; and, turning it into his yard with a flock of tame geese, it 
soon became quite tame and familiar, and in a little time its wounded wing 
entirely healed. In the following spring, when the wild geese migrale to 
the northward, a flock passed over Mr Platt’s barn yard; and just at that 
moment their leader happening to sound his bugle-note, our goose, in whom 
its new habits and enjoyments had not quite extinguished the love of liberty, 
remembering the well-known sound, spread its wings, mounted into the air, 
joined the travellers, and soon disappeared. In the succeeding au\umo, the 
wild geese, as was usual, returned from the northward in great numbers, to 
pass the winter in our bogs and rivers. Mr Platt happened to be standing 
in his yard, when a flock passed directly over his baru. At that instant, he 
observed three geese detach themselves from the rest, and, after wheeling 
round several times, alight in the middle of the yard, Imagine his surprise 
and pleasure, when, by certain well-remembered signs, he recognised iu one 
of the three his long-lost fugitive. It was she indeed! She had travelled 
many hundred miles to the lakes; had there hatched and reared her offspring ; 
and had now returned, with her little family, to share with them the sweets 
of civilized life.—American Ornithology. Vol, III. 
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The Index and Title-page of the Second Volume of the Tatver, KING’S THEATRE. 
will be delivered gratis to our Subscribers, with the number for For the Benefit of Mlle. Irma. 
next Saturday. They will also be delivered in the same way to The Performances will commence with an 
casual purchasers ; and as the Index is copious, it might afford ITALIAN OPERA, 


By the principal Performers of this Theatre. 
oom no hed idea of the variety o the Volume’s contents. To which will be added, 


s — MLLE. DE LA VALIERE ET MME. DE MONTESP: AN. 


Mademoiselle de la Valiére, Mlle. Irma. AthénaYs de Montemart, Mlle. St, Ange 
¥ H E PLA L A a G O E R. Madame de Chalais, Mme. Paulin. Mademoiselle de Pons, Mile. Emma. 
ul Mathilde de Thémines, Mlle. Clara. Madame, Mlle. Corra. 
Geneviéve, Mme. Gamard. La Prieure des Carmelites, Mme. Baudin. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. Louis XIV, M. Francisque. Le Duc de Lauzun, M. Alfred. 
Kino’s Taratre.—Anna Boleyn—Masaniello. 














Le Comte de Bragelone, M. Paulin. Roquelaure, M. Laporte. 





P Lully, M. Guenée. Benserade, M. Cloup. Gaveau, M. Granville. 
Harmarxet.—Clari—The School for Coquettes—Manceuvring. 4 Lambert, M. Arnaud. Bertrand, M. Gamard. oe 
ENGLISH rape _~ -———_afiicee Middle Temple—Old and Young Tk: ienctillinitin siti 
ett LES PETITES DANAIDES, OU, 99 VICTIMES. 
. 3 je . L’Amour, Mlle. St. Ange. L’Hymen, Mlle. Clara. Madeleine, Mile. Irma. 
Tue farce of High Life below Stairs, if it be not the perfection of Le Pére Sournois, M. Potier. _ Pincé, M. Laporte. . 
e e ° P | 49 Brothers of Pincé; 49 Daughters of Sournois ; Capids, Demons, Furies, &c. 
wit and refinement, has the merit of turning to good and ludicrous | In the course of the Piece, a Burlesque Pas de Trois, by Javotte, Mlle. Kaniel, 
js ‘ j Fanchon, Mile. Proche. Jolicoeur, M. Emile. 
account a tendency not confined to the inmates of the kitchen. loa EP £8 
° ry 4 ry. al Yr r r “wry 
Many whose svuls live in an alley are adepts in the assumption of | THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
characters that do not belong to them, and like their supposed infe- | rey “MATRIM ONY alt 
riors, cut a very ridiculous figare when their masters come home. | — Liss Sidne 


r : Clara, Miss Sidney. 
p ' : : Sr Saron de Limberg, MrGattie. Delaval, Mr Vining, O’Cloghorty, Mr H. Wallack. 
It requires very little observation to be convinced, that merit of all 9°" “° ““"SSithels, Messrs Moore, Lodee, V.W ee 


| Sentinels, Messrs Moore, Lodge, V. Wi thster, and Coates. 
kinds is held ee officio, and that an appointment to office carries | After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 


wa 6 : 4 i | THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES 

with it the qualifications for performing all that is necessary to the | Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. j 

enjoyment of its sweets ; in corroboration of which we may remem- | ee Gacoline Hamp!on, alton” Geman teaten, tet. eau Th 
. : . . Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

ber that a late statesman made it his boast that his mind, as to | Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vini 


p ng. 

: . Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. ) 
knowledge of the department he held, was like a sheet of white Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Basoon, Mr Newcombe. 
paper, presenting no indications of intelligence except the maker’s The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 

° To conclude with the Operatic Comedy of 
name. He, however, got through without reproach, and the prece- THE RENCONTRE. 
dent will not be lost. In the farce which has led us into these Madame de Merville, Miss Taylor. Justine, Mrs Humby. 
‘ 3 P Baron de Boncoeur, Mr W. Farren. Colonel! de Courcy, Mr Cooper. 
irregular remarks we find that in the absence of their master, the Major Moustache, Mr Webster. Lieut. St. Leon, Mr B. Tavlor. 
. Officer of Gendarmerie, Mr V. Webster. Landlord, Mr Bishop. 
servants of a great house have got up a sumptuous entertainment ; Pierre, Mr Harley. 
invited a large party of servants from other great families, and to | a... morrow, Separation and Reparation; The Schoo! for Coquettes; High Life 
* . elow Stairs. 
give greater eclat to the proceeding, they have all agreed to assume | wo 
the titles of their masters and mistresses. Nothing can be more 1D NG L ISH OPERA, 
“alt 4 ae oe THRE: ‘Tp 
effectively ineffective. We sce at a glance that even the distinctions THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
of this artificial world appear preposterous when not suitably accom- The Demeatic Booms, ented 


, s Z ; THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 
panied ; and though here we have the picture drawn in caricature, St. Ursula, Miss Kelly. | Nannetta, Miss H. Cawse. 





a Colonel Saxe, Mr Irwin. Captain Wiemar, Mr Baker. 
and awkward manners and bad grammar thrust upon our notice ; Paulo, Mr J. Russell. Andrea, Mr Q. Smith. Joseph, Mr Perkins. 
P ° ‘ Lieutenant, Mr East. WwW » Mr Salt 
we have only to extend our reflection a little further, to perceive | Em apuert bene eee es 
: . ‘ae? - % a? After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor 
that without intrinsic merit, of a kind, far higher than is implied by | ‘dinary performances on the Violin. 
. : } After which, the Musical Farce, in One Act, entitled 
nce of such faults, unsupported assumption ide- in he - Ree lly 
the sbeence of a , PP umptions to conside- | WANTED, A GOVERNESS ? 
ration become their own mockery, Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly. Julia Malvern, Miss Pincott. 
A “ ‘ Rusty, Mr Bartley Captain Dashwood, Mr J. Bland. 
The piece is well played at the Haymarket just now. There are no | Theophilus Foxglove, Mr Benson Hill. Higgingbottom, Mr Salter. 


discrepancies in the cast. Vinine in My Lord Dukeis lively and | "OLD AND Ay OUN a 
of the proper dignity ; inhis intercourse with the mock Sir Harry, | 


Pegzy, Miss Pincott. 


| Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
he lets the distance between the Duke and the Baronet be felt ; the | William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray , ote Hector Mowbray, Master 
P ‘ » ‘ . | Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
upper house is apparent ; being higher, he is not so low. Sir Harry’s will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 
representative (Harvey) on the other hand is less sedate; having Mr Benvann’s New Operetta, called 
x * . THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
no peerage to rest upon, he cultivates the road which sometimes | Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
_ Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr 0. Smith. 
leads to one—the oratorical. His speech at Supper is a model | Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
of—not coming to the point, and shows the author must mwve | Lerolle, MrJ.Cooper. Michael Branahach, Mr Bartley. 


| ; ry ie ‘ « 
~ To-morrow, Love's Dream; Old and Young; The Old Regimentals: end The 

studied the Parliamentary reports to advantage. Harury yor iiy 

played this part well, humourously, and with a nice dis- 





regard of the trammels of correctness; even an enemy | SUR RE Y T HEA’ r RE. 
could not have caught him stumbling on a right expression: THE SCHOL iL. FOR SC AND Al 
a @ 4 4s 
he manifested besides a consciousness, all the time, that he saa Lady Teazle, by a Lady. Maria, Miss Vincent.1 Lady Sueerwell, Miss Scott, 
‘ . ‘ . Mrs Candour, , =e... Simon. Sir Peter Teazle, Mr Williams. 
what he*was about. Cooper was laughable in the disguise assumed | Sir Oliver Surface, Mr Gough. — Joseph Surface, Mr Elton. 
J hi hepa? Sy hi : : ° Charles Surface, Mr Osbaldiston. Sir Benjamin Bac kbite, Mr ©. Hill. 
by Lovel, but his chef-@euvre in this sort of thing is Jeremiah | Moses, Mr Vale. Crabtree, Mr D. Pitt. Sir Harry, Mr Edwin. Trip, Mr Rogers. 
a 2) ° Rowley, Mr Young. Snake, Mr Lee Careless, Mr Honner. 
Bumps in Turning the Tables. Mrs Humey left nothing to be | Sir Toby, Mr Maitland. Servant, Mr Webb, James, Mr Hobbs. 


desired i in Lady Bab’ 8 maid, but that she wa play it again. 


After which, the Romantic Drama, entitled 


re seve: 5 Aarne Tre peer wc | THE BRIGAND. 








7 pom ‘ Rosara, Miss Vincent. Viletta, Madame Simon. 
£ 8 ge Yesrepay’ oF pre Arrict. #.—For ‘it would be a nice thing Bianchi Gavotti, Mr D. Pitt. "Gonat Cileeal, Mr — Firman, Mr Maitland. 
in him,” read ‘ it would be a wise thing * oe F | Albert, Mr Honner. Renardo, Mr Webb. Fabian, Mr Rogers. 
For ‘ and where it might,’ read ‘ end where it might. | Fernando Spogliati, Mr Osbaldiston. Carlotti, Mr Almar. Bulbi, Mr Young. 
a a =~ ~~~ | Mataldi, Mr Asbury. Albardi, Mr Tully. 
THIS SVSNING. | Spoletti, Mr Collier. Falari, Mr Hobbs. Yaldi, Mr Boulanger. 
H a? ae : Ey EEA on. Sa ee 8 4 To conclude with a Melo-Drama, in Three Acts, called 
CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, THE IDIOT WITNESS. 
ame Simon. Janette, Miss Scott. 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. Sieur Armand, Me D. Pitt. Robert Arneud, Mr, Hill. 
eae ew Domestic Drama, called Hans Hertshold, Mr Honner. Gilbert, Mr Elton. Paul Tugskull, Mr Williams. 
EILY O’CON NOR. OR, THE FOSTER BROTHER. Walter en Miss Vincent. Earl of Sussex, Mr Lee. 


Eily O'Connor, Mrs Chapman. Mrs Cregan, Miss E. Tree. 
After which, a New Domestic Drama, in Two Acts, called AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.—M: wzeppa—Ducrow’ s Scenes 
aa thsi Pay) FAULT. ; in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
> nme ep lagedey a susgistine, Mw Chaymas. SapLer’s We.is.—Mary, Queen of Scots—The Tale 
Tocenclude wihh Moncrigrr’s Opesatic Extravaganza, in Two Acts, called > . —T ’ 
DON GIOVANNI of Mystery—The Frozen Hand. 
Don Giovanni, Miss Forde, who will sing ¢ Hurrah for the bonnels of blue.’ VauxHaLt Garvens.— Variety of Entertainments. 
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